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“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense; 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Corwwper. 
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[For Our Dumb Animals. ] 
Wilton’s ‘‘ Wood-Notes and Church Bells.’’ 


BY ANDREW JAMES SYMINGTON. 


Wood-Notes and Church Bells, by the Rev. Rrcuarp Wi1- 
Ton, M.A, St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge. London: 
Bell & Daldy. 1873. pp. 804. 

Tn the columns of the London “ Times,” on Oct. 
15th, 1868, there appeared a poem entitled, “A 
Plea for the Sea-Birds,” which were being ruth- 
lessly shot down by thoughtless idlers, and in 
some danger of becoming extinct. The poem 
eloquently plead with those who, for wantonness, 
pride or pleasure, strew rocks or sand 
“With sea-birds’ blood-stain’d plume and broken pinion,” 
that such life might in future be spared—for the 
birds’ own sake, for man’s sake, and for God's 

e, 
“Who notes each sea-bird falling.” 

It humanely implored the destroyer to stay his 

hand and 


“Cease from this useless slaughter.” 

The writer of that poem, which went the round 
of the whole newspaper press, was the Rev. Rich- 
ard Wilton, the author of the pleasant volume 
now before us for review. He has since had the 
satisfaction of knowing that his many efforts, to 
call attention to the subject and thus to influence 
public opinion in « right direction, were largely 
instrumental in obtaining for the sea-birds that 
protection of law which, in Britain, they now 
happily enjoy. 

These birds are not only beautiful, but useful ; 
and many a human life have they been the means 
of saving, by their cries, in darkness or mist, 
warning off ships from the fatal rocks; and hence, 
by sailors, they have been called the “ Flambor- 
ough pilots,” where 

“ North of yon jutting headland wild waves beat 
The frowning cliffs with multitudinous roar; 
Foiled by that mighty rampart evermore, 

They die in angry foam about its feet.” 

In “ Give me a Drink, or the Thirsty Dog’s Peti- 
tion,” he nobly pleads for the dumb sheep or ox, 
sinking in the public way, panting in the hot 
dusty lane, or, with patient eyes, vainly appealing 
for pity, from the railway cattle truck, or the hard, 
stone-paved city :— 

“Touched with the feeling of His creature’s grief, 
The mighty Maker listens to their groaning; 

Shall we deny them water for relief, 
And man alone be heedless of their moaning ?” 

“ The Small Birds’ Appeal” contains glimpses 
of bird-life so charmingly put that many must be 
won by it to take the birds’ point of view, and 
ever after to befriend the little songsters, who 
warble, twitter, chirp and chatter, who clear 
insects from fiowers, and the canker from the rose, 
and guard the growth of tree and shrub :— 

“Oh, spare our useful, happy life, 
The voice and form which charm you, 
And wage not an unnatural strife 
With birds that cannot harm you. 
“The dainty colors of our coat, 
Stain not with bloody rifle, 
Nor the sweet note from merry throat 
In dusty darkness stifle! 
“Our Maker, be it ne’er forgot, 
Appoints the birds man’s teachers ; 
Oh, silence not, with murderous shot, 
God’s careless, tuneful creatures !” 

Then our poet has also “A Plea for Caged 
Birds,” appealing to the kind-hearted to set them 
free—birds trapped and taken from the open fields 
to pine in smoky city ; to release them and let them 


again joy in the meadows, wander at will with 
the murmuring bee, 

“ Or sit and sing amid the happy shadows ;” 
for, 

“ What right hast thou 
To lure the golden finches 
Or the red linnets, from the wild-wood bough, 

And cage them within bars of six square inches ?’ 

And so he asks, 

“Who gives thee leave to steal the merry thrushes 
From breezy fir-tree tops ?” 
“ Whence thy right to cramp the free-born pinion 
Of soaring larks that sing unseen in light, 
Then earthwards drop, to feel man’s harsh dominion ?” 
“ Set the birds free, 
To smooth the ruffled feather, 

To flit at liberty o’er wood and lea, 

Bathe in blue skies and drink the sunny weather. 
“Oh, set them free! 
See them once more upspringing 

Into the open with a cry of glee— 

With ecstacy their Maker’s praises singing!” 

He tells us of “The Tame Robin,” in the 
grounds of Nunburnholm Rectory,—the residence 
of the Rev. F. O. Morris, author of “ British Birds,” 
—that came, at call, to its mistress’s fingers, to be 
fed; then, flitting to a spray, sang her his grate- 
ful thanks. Mr. Wilton expresses the wish that 
birds and other animals could be thus charmed by 
kindness to lay aside their instinctive, and often, 
alas, too well founded, terror for man, so that, if 
love took the place of alarm, earth would be 
changed to Eden. We know of a similar case, 
where, in the pleasant garden of Thomas Aird, 
the poet, near Dumfries, different birds came, 
when he called them by name, and were in the 
habit of pecking sugar-biscuits from his lips. 

In “ Birds Waiting for Breakfast,’ Mr. Wilton 
teaches children to remember the poor sparrows, 
thrushes, titmice and finches in the winter time, 
when there is neither berry, hip, haw nor grain of 
corn to be seen around, and when, with 

“ Drooping beak and ruffled feather, 
Hungry looks they cast below, 
Sitting huddled up together 
O’er their tablecloth of snow.” 

It is a “ snowy table, but no bread ;” soon, how- 
ever, rosy-faced girls and boys cluster at the win- 
dow of the cheerful breakfast-room, the birds, all 
eye and ear, look and listen, and wait opposite the 
window-pane—the sash is raised, 

“ Loving hands throw showers of crumbs, 
Then, while birds their bounty gather, 
Rosy cheeks and curly head 
Bend and pray to God their Father: 
‘Give us, Lord, our daily bread.’” 
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Our Dumb 


Animals. 


Nor are we yet done with the birds in this de- 
lightful volume; for when we, following the call 
of the bells, enter the church, even there sweet 
wood-notes are heard from the altar. Witness the 
following bird-sermon, and the sonnet at the end 
of this notice. Of “ swallows,” peacelully gliding 
over the level lawn, “ weaving short flights” o’er 
latticed shadows, with careless ease, as if destined 
to abide forever in this quiet, green nook, and 
taking no thought of the wide regions which they 
must soon traverse; of boisterous breeze, 
“ Or league on league of far-resounding seas,” 

he speaks thus wisely, cheeringly and beauti- 
fully :— 

“Enough for them that now the skies are blue, 

And food sufficient fills the humming air; 
Of darker days they take no forward view: 

Oh, that their happy wisdom we could share, 
And leave to-morrow to His faithful word, 
Who tells the flittings both of man and bird!” 

In “Cambridge Days” and “ Cambridge Mem- 
ories,” we have his pleasant reminiscences of the 
time “ when life was young,” and spent hopefully 
“ under those studious walls’ where Milton and 
Newton walked. Even then we trace his lean- 
ings, for he characteristically adds, gazing through 
the purple haze of far-off happy years, 

“And Hope beside me gayly talked, 
And birds around me sung.” 

We now bid adieu to our poet, and also to the 
reader, by quoting a bird-sonnet, which is itself 
“a winged text.” Although taken from the first 
page ot the volume, we have reserved it for a fit- 
ting close, not only because birds and lovers of 
song ought, in all time coming, to be grateful to 
Mr. Wilton, but specially for the fine helpful and 
scriptural lesson of trust which it so tersely and 
admirably embodies :— 

“THE SPARROW. 
“A sparrow lighted chirping on a spray, 

Close to my window, as I knelt in prayer, 
Bowed by a heavy load of anxious care. 

The morn was bitter, but the bird was gay, 

And seemed by cheery look and chirp to say : 
What though the snow conceals my wonted fare, 
Nor have I barn or storehouse anywhere, 

Yet I trust Heaven e’en on a winter’s day. 

That little bird came like a wingéd text, 

Fluttering from out God’s word to soothe my breast: 

What though my life with wintry cares be vex’d, 

On a kind Father’s watchful love I rest; 

He meets this moment’s need, I leave the next, 

And always trusting, shall be always blest.” 
WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. 


<> 
or 


Animals Immortal. 


That they have thoughts, language, intelligence, 
affection and gratitude is certain. What is there 
to disprove their immortality? Few stop to con- 
sider how much like animals we are, how very 
slight the distinction between their physical and 
mental organisms and our own. Are they not 
generated and nourished in the same way ? Do 
they not die in the same way? Have they not, 
in common with ourselves, the power of memory, 
the emction of fear, and the moral sentiments of 
maternal love? What inlets to knowledge have 
we, except our senses? And do they not possess 
them all? Is not the decay of their bodies repaired 
by the circulation of the blood? And is it not 
carried on by the mechanism of the heart, arteries 
and veins? Does not that mysterious organ—the 
brain—seem to be the point of contact, the con- 
necting link, between mind and matter, as with 
us? In fact, it is not at all unreasonable to believe 
that in that other life to which this is but the gate- 
way, through which all animated nature must 
pass, we shall there meet and welcome the animals 
we have loved here; our old familiar friends, the 
companions of our childhood and later years.— 
Dora Darmoore. 
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CaN a single drop of blood evade the heart ? 
Can a single vibration help transmitting itself to 
the atmosphere? Lift your hand with reverence 
to your head, and say, whatever transpires beneath 
this roof is beyond annihilation, can never be re- 
called.—John Weiss. 


The Faithful Robin, 

The wintry day was stern and cold, 
The summer birds were still, 

But a little robin, pert and bold, 
Perched on the window-sill. 

And he seemed to say, as he looked around, 

Over the wide, white snowy ground— 


“What do I care tho’ the earth be dry, 


What matters to me the low’ring sky ? 
* * * 


I've a table laid and a plenteous store, 
All to be had by a knock at the door!” 


He tapp’d at the pane and there came a friend, 
And he hopp’d on the table laid; 

There were crumbs of all flavors, crumbs without end, 
Oh, what a breakfast he made! 

And then as plain as a song could be, 

He sang his thanks from a holly-tree. 


And he follow’d whenever his friend went out,— 
A servant in waistcoat red; 

And if she called him he hopp’d about, 
Then perched on her hand outspread. 

Thus did the robin, day by day, 

Till his friend, it happen’d, was call’d away. 


And shall even a robin show 
His sense of kindness thus; 
While we forget or refuse to know 
The Hand that feedeth us ? 
Filling our cups and supplying our need: 
Ah, little robin, your lesson we read. 


We have a Father and a Friend above, 
Who scatters blessings ’round, 

He asks our thanks and he looks for our love, 
Oh, let us be faithful found. 

Ah, little robin, may we, like you, 

Be but as faithful, be but as true. 


Faithful Gelert. 

No tourist who ascends Snowdon, the highest 
mountain of Wales, but has pointed out to him 
by the guide, the cairn of stones called Beddge- 
lert, meaning the Grave of Gelert, the story con- 
nected always supplying a sad and yet a weleome 
pendant. 

Llewellyn, king of the Welsh, many centuries 
ago, had a dog of wonderful size, power and 
beauty, named Gelert, and considered as royal 
as his master, in the chase or in the rougher 
game of battle. One day going to the chase, 
Llewellyn missed his dog and was much angered 
thereat, believing that he had stayed behind from 
the indolence of long petting. Returning home 
to his castle, he was met at the drawbridge by a 
terrified domestic, exclaiming that the royal 
infant was missing from its cradle, and had un- 
doubtedly been carried off or slain. Almost at 


the same moment came Gelert out from the cas- 
tle, his jaws dripping with blood. At a glance 
the maddened king and father understood the 
whole; the dog, so valued, had gone mad and 
slain his child! In an instant his sword was 
in his hand, and in another, Gelert rolled dead at 
his feet, trying to lick his hand as he died. Then 
followed the rush into the castle, to find the era- 
dle overturned, the infant sleeping unharmed un- 
der it, and an enormous wolf lying dead in the 
apartment, slain by the faithful Gelert, in defend- 
ing the hope of Wales, to meet so sad a return for 
his loyalty. 

Lleweliyn not only raised the noble cairn above 
the body of his brave and murdered dog, but he 
never quite recovered from his grief, and his sense 
of having hastily done an injustice which all his 
kingly power could not repay.-—American Monthly. 
—— ----- 

To do what is difficult and disagreeable, with a 
faithful and cheerful spirit, is the first great 
achievement. 


What is Sport? 

A PLEA FOR THE INNOCENTS. 

* A man or boy is in the fresh air, is in 
active motion, has a definite object in view, is ina 
state of delightful exhilaration, and finally expe- 
riences the keenest degree of satisfaction. At 
what? At the death, instantaneous or lingering, 
of an unoffending animal. If he dies easily he 
has nevertheless made a great deal of sport. But if 
only wounded, and requiring a chase and another 
shot or two, then the sport becomes rare indeed. 
If finally lost, the grief of the sportsman is great, 
not for the sake of the poor animal who must suf- 
fer unaided, but because of the would-be slaugh- 
terer’s lack of success. Or, a party of men and 
dogs chase a fox or a deer. Were the destined 
victim a man, such odds would be considered 
cowardly ; but against an animal, without means 
of attack or defence—that is a very different mat- 
ter. He is chased, frightened, worn, and when 
finally he turns about, exhausted or desperate, 
fairly claiming either the pity or the admiration 
of his foes, what is his fate? The brutal audience 
at the Roman Coliseum used sometimes to leave 
life to a gladiator who had fought well against 
perceptible odds; but who ever heard of the 
enlightened sportsman of the nineteenth century 
calling off his dogs from an animal who had made 
a gallant run or a good fight? 

Sporting experiences are disastrous to game, 
but what can we say of their effect upon sports- 
inen? Is the spirit they foster any different, 
excepting in its greater degree of cowardice, from 
that of the matador of the Spanish bull-fight, or 
of those of our sturdy ancestors who provoked 
wars that they might enjoy the pleasures of fight- 
ing? * * * What virtue do owr gentlemen 
and boys display while engaged in the destruction 
of animal life? * * * The contributions 
which sportsmen have made to natural science are 
no greater than have been made by the butchers 
of the shambles. That some good men shoot is 
true, but there is no custom requiring that we 
should copy the vices of a certain man because he 
possesses virtues. 

The instinct of destructiveness is the only incen- 
tive of the sportsman. As with many other per- 
verted capabilities, the gratification of this in- 
stinet frees the possessor, for a time, of a certain 
amount of tendency toward animalness, but con- 
cerning all other instincts we are taught that 
restraint, control and adaptation to higher pur- 
poses are necessary. Why should this one quality 
be allowed and encouraged in its perverted form ? 
A few years ago there were men in the North 
who had not words strong enough to express 
their detestation of a certain type of Southerner, 
whose manners to his equals were exquisite, 
beeause he vented upon inferior beings all his 
bad impulses: in what respect did his spirit 
differ from that which our boys with sporting 
tastes are allowed to cultivate to-day ? 

We believe the time will come—nor be long in 
its tarrying—when the gaining of pleasure from 
the sufferings of other living beings will be con- 
sidered with as much horror as is now excited by 
the contemplation of the people who took pleas- 
ure in the sufferings of the Roman gladiators, and 
we believe that with the horror there will be felt 
toward those inflicting the sufferings a contempt 
whose intensity will be graduated by the defence- 
lessness of the creature who suffers. To hasten 
the coming of such a day no one can do more 
than the parents of the present generation of 
boys; and they, if they proceed properly, may 
partake of their reward while their labors are yet 
unfinished.—Christian Union. 


* 


can be heard on the neighboring farms. Becom- 
ing enraged at a cow for some disobedience, he 
attacked her with an axe, and chopped away at the 
poor creature until she was wholly dead. This 
caused the arrest. 
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Poisonous Bluefish. 

A recent article called public attention to occa- 
sional poisoning by flesh of bluefish, and states 
that some attempt to account for it by the copper 
on ships’ bottoms. The true occasion is probably 
cruelty to the fish—which are left to die slowly with 
mangled mouths and head—dying in agony, pro- 
tracted agony, such as so often causes rabics—a 
flesh poisoning in other animals. The market is 
supplied with tresh bluefish by catching them with 
hooks, tearing the hooks from their mouths and 
then imprisoning a number of these mangled and 
infuriated fish in small boxes, sunk in salt water. 
They keep thus alive long enough to be peddled 
out as fresh fish; but the prison life must be one 
of agony and must depreciate their fiesh—s. W. 
HATHEWAY in Boston Globe. 


TRANSPORTING CATTLE.—There are other con- 
siderations than those purely of humanity con- 
nected with the proposed reform in the transporta- 
tion of live stock from the West to the great 
markets of the East. The health of the great body 
of consumers is an element in the problem which 
takes precedence of all others. The condition in 
which meat reaches the consumer, and the certainty 
that, although diseased and unfit to eat, it is never- 
theless sold to provision dealers, and thence finds 
its way to the table, are warning enough against 
suffering any longer from the causes of ill health, 
and eventual death, now that public attention has 
fairly been directed to the danger.— Ploughman. 


The Episcopal Convention. 


Mr. Henry Bergh did not miss the good oppor- 
tunity of putting in a plea for dumb animals, while 
the Episcopal Convention was sitting here. Hay- 
ing discovered that away back in 1817 the House 
of Bishops had warned church members, among 
other things, against too free indulgence in worldly 
pleasures, especially in amusements “involving 
cruelty to the brute creation,” he promptly called 
the attention of the Bishops of 1874 to the matter, 
and petitioned them to repeat this humane warn- 
ing to the church cf 1874. He has since had the 
satisfaction of learning that the late convention 
did pass an admonitory canon on the subject. Mr. 
Bergh makes bold to say, and probably he is right, 
that not a sermon is ever devoted to the interests 
of the animal creation, and that rarely is even an 
allusion made to it from one year’s end to the other ; 
and he accordingly indulges in a very brief sermon 
himself, which makes an excellent ground-work for 
other sermons on the subject yet to be preached, it 
may be hoped, from other pulpits. “The ceaseless 
object of our society,” says Mr. B., “is to urge the 
plea of mercy and kindness toward the defenceless 
brute; and this object has ever merited the unan- 
imous approval of Christendom. The cause en- 
genders love for the Christian religion, and exerts 
a humanizing effect on public mortals in every 
community.”—Christian Union. 


[See extract from the pastoral Letter of the 
House of Bishops in another column.—Eb.] 


or 


To mis Honor.—I know a man whose sole 
property when he arrived in Chicago, twenty 
— ago, was a large, intelligent black horse. 

ginning as a drayman, he worked up to a com- 
petency, with no other aid than his dumb friend. 
A lucky investment in real estate made him almost 
a millionaire. To this man’s honor be it said, he 
did not forget his co-laborer in the days of his 
prosperity, but for many years provided for the 
comfort of the animal in his old age, and gave him 
decent burial on ground which his own labors had 
helped to purchase. But how often is such justice 
done? Are not such cases exceptional ones? Are 
not the dumb servants of man oftener sold under 
the hammer when they cease to be of use to the 
owner, or turned out to die miserable deaths ? 


A dumb friend deserves gratitude as much as a 
speaking one, if equally faithful. 


Which?! 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 
There’s a quaint little fellow in black, 
In out-of-way places he hides; 
Good nature he never doth lack, 
And fretting and care he derides. 
With arms held akimbo he stands, 
And takes the world easy each day, 
He ownceth not houses or lands, 
Yet sunlight or rain, he doth say, 
“ Cheer up! Cheer up! 


There’s a queer little matron who hops 
*Mid leaves of the garden and grove; 
Her querulous tongue never stops 
Complaining, where’er she doth rove. 
She seemeth a sprite of old Care; 
While cheery and blue are the skies, 
And joy is abroad on the air, 
Forever she murmurs and cries, 
“Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 


There are boys, yes, and girls, like these twain, 
I ineet them in field and in street; 
From fretting some never abstain, 
But some are all cheerfulness sweet. 
A cricket or cat-bird to-day, 
Now which will you be, little dear? 
A kiss for the red lips that say, 
Though skies may be cloudy or clear, 
“Cheer up! Cheer up!” 
—Independent. 
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[Contributed.] 
A Plea in Defence of Animal Claims. 
BY P. R. G. 

“Who hath made man’s mouth? or who maketh the 
dumb or deaf, or the seeing, or the blind? Hath not the 
Lord ?” 

In the providence of God, intelligent creatures 
live, and move, and have their being. By a sim- 
ilar providence, everything that hath breath is 
kept alive. One Creator claims all created things. 

“He who made man made the brute, 5 

Who gave man speech and reason made him mute.” 


And constituting man with superior power, He 
rendered him an accountable being with a re- 
sponsible trust, the violation of which, in the use 
of creatures made subservient to man’s use, is an 
offence that attaches guilt in the sight of a just 
and holy God. “ A righteous man regardeth the 
life of his beast.” : 

Animals, with instincts suited to their nature, 
have capacities for enjoyment, and, when rightly 
trained and cared for, often give evidence of an 
appreciation of comfort that would shame un- 
grateful creatures called human. And while en- 
joying most, they peform best in the service of 
such as have dominion over them. And yet, how 
strange, that man, with faculties and capacities 
for superior oe should prove himself a 
cruel usurper, and, at the expense of an unoffend- 
ing animal, satiate in what he calls pleasure, 
seeming forgetful that He, the Creator. who made 
the beast a servant, is himself the judge of guilty 
man. 

Let such as have speech and reason be alive to 
the importance of pleading the cause of the 
dumb. Let every one, by example and precept, 
show that he hath regard for the comfort of those 
creatures which, by the Creator, are rendered sub- 
servient to the interests of man, and thus do honor 
to Him “ whose is the world and all that therein is.” 
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A Dog’s Intelligence. 


Wm. J. Klein, of Cleveland, Ohio, while hunting 
near that city, was killed by the accidental dis- 
charge of his gun. Soon after, one of his dogs 
came running up to Mr. Wertz, who lives in the 
neighborhood, and by his singular actions induced 
Mr. W. to follow him. He led him directly to 
where his master lay. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.]} 
Smooth Pavements. 

Believing that the object of your society is 
really to help the condition and lessen the suffer- 
ings of our dumb friends and helpers, among 
whom the horse may be considered as first in im- 
portance, I wish to call your attention to the con- 
dition of the pavement in many of our principal 
streets, particularly Washington Street, where the 
continuous wear of horses’ feet between the rail- 
road tracks has worn the stones so round and 
smooth, that the poor animals slip continually, 
and can barely keep on their feet. Any one who 
has noticed the condition of the pavement, and 
the struggles of the car-horses, cannot fail to pity 
them, if he gives the matter a moment's consid- 
eration. We all know how hard it is to get about 
in icy times, when the constant fear of falling 
obliges one to take the utmost care, and adopt a 
painful, wearisome gait. Think, then, of what 
these poor horses have to suffer every day, urged 
forward often by unthinking drivers, while 
every hour of their daily toil brings them the 
same suffering and pain. Falls are of frequent 
occurrence ; and when the pavements are frosty, 
the trouble is much worse. Not only car-horses, 
but all horses travelling where tracks are in use, 
are subject to the same pain and peril. Having 
owned and worked horses in and out of the city, 
I can feel on this matter more than I can express. 

Now, it seems to me that your society ought to 
go before the city authorities and represent the 
facts in this ease, and call for such action on their 
part as shall compel these railroad corporations 
to keep the pavement between the tracks in safe 
condition for other travel as well as their own. 
This could be done by roughing the surface of the 
stones, in some manner; and as labor is cheap, 
and many men are out of employment, it would 
prove a double benefit. 

A FRIEND TO ANIMALS. 
Good Care as long as they Lived. 

T. B. Marsh, of Passaic, N. J., bought a farm for 
$24,000, principally to keep the horses upon, which 
he had had for his amusement, while he was a 
member of the U. $8. Express Co. 

His farm increased in value till it was worth 
$300,000. 

Therefore, he said, as his: horses were the cause of 
his riches they should have good care as long as 
they lived, 

Mr. Marsh was a very liberal man, and no poor 
man ever went uncared for from his door, while 
he never let his right hand know what his left hand 
did. He made the tollowing provision in his will: 
“T hereby direct my executors to set apart a suf- 
ficient sum of money or securities, the proceeds of 
which to be applied to the support and maintenance 
of the following horses during their respective 
lives :—My white horse, long-tailed black chestnut 
mare called ‘Dora,’ and black horse called ‘ Mink,’ 
for each horse the sum of three hundred dollars per 
year, so long as each shall live, payable monthly ; 
the farm, or as much thereof as may from time to 
time remain unsold, to be used for the benefit of 
said horses and the person having charge of them.” 

Was hea Clairvoyant. 

A friend in Newport, R. I., sends us the follow- 
ing :— 

“The owner of a fine Newfoundland dog was 
boasting of his sagacity and watchfulness, and 
among other things said to a friend, ‘You cannot 
take the smallest article out of my house that the 

dog shall not know of it. A bet was made on the 
matter, and one evening, the two friends being at 
tea, and the dog seemingly fast asleep on the ru 
before the fire, the unbeliever, after a time, slippe 
a tea-spoon into his pocket. The evening passed 
away and the thing was forgotten by the biped 
part of the company, tea-spoon, bet and all. Later 
at night, the guest rose, bid his friend good-bye, 
and went to the front door, but as he placed his 
hand on the lock, the sleeping Argus stepped be- 
tween, and mildly but firmly forbade him to go 
out. 
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Our Dumb 


Boston, December, 1874. 


Animals. 


Public Meeting. 

The second public Fair meeting will be held in 
Horticultural Hall on Thursday, December 10, at 
11 o'clock, A. M. 

Before that time, we shall be glad to hear 
reports of progress in the various towns. 

During the meeting, President Angell will make 
a short address upon the necessity and purposes 
of the Society. 


What can I Do? 

This is a frequent question by the members of 
the General Committee of the Fair. 

We answer: You can call the attention of your 
neighbors and friends to the Fair; invite them to 
work for it, or contribute to it. You can solicit 
any of the following articles, or any other that 
will sell :— 

Fancy and useful goods. 

Apples, vegetables, poultry, ete. 

Domestic animals, birds and pets. 

Home-made pickles and preserves. 

Books, flowers and toys. 

Manufactured goods. 

Ferns and mosses. 

Home-made cake. 

Works of art, etc. 

Ladies need not spend an hour in a week in this, 
unless they choose. They are not required, by 
their appointment, to do duty at the Fair, or to 
attend any meetings. All work is voluntary, and 
may be much or little, at convenience. Some 
ladies have declined to serve, doubtless from an 
overestimate of the duties devolving upon them. 
Of course, we hope many ladies will devote con- 
siderable time, because circumstances will permit, 
and because their sympathy will not allow them 
to do otherwise; but we can readily understand 
how home cares will prevent many ladies from 
doing this, however earnestly they desire to. A 
very little effort by each lady, in soliciting or 
making some of the above named articles, will 
insure a successful fair. 


CorRECT THE List.—Our list of 1,500 ladies in 
the General Committee is nearly ready for publi- 
cation, but we fear that corrections are still 
needed, for some towns have not responded. Will 
each lady report, af once, any errors in the list 
sent to her? 


Let us hope that other interested friends, who 
have not been reported to us, will volunteer and 


send in their names to be added to the list. 


Posters, calling attention to the Fair, and 
telling what the Society has done, and what use 
we make of money, have been sent to every depot 
and post-office in the State. 

Notiee to Subscribers. 

We have been accustomed to send bills for sub- 
scriptions as soon as they expire, and to stop the 
paper if unpaid. The directors have decided to 
change this custom, and the bills will all be sent 
at the close of each volume, in May; and, as a 
rule, the paper will not be discontinued till all 
arrearages are paid. 


Among the other novelties proposed for our 
Fair, is the plan to have county tables, instead of 
haying the contributions from each town placed 
on the donation table, or scattered over other 
tables. Of course, many articles would be con- 
tributed which could not be placed on a table, but 
these will be sold otherwise, and the proceeds 
credited to that table, so that each county can 
know just the result of its contributions, whether 
in money, produce, manufactured goods, or fancy 
articles. 

Work has already begun in some counties, and 
steps are taking to get all counties at work. It is 
a proposition for concentration of effort, rather 
than the scattering fire which might otherwise 
ensue. 

Each county table should keep an account of the 
contributions from each town, and the contributors 
in each town should be noted, so that a perfect 
record of the donations would be kept, and exact 
justice be done. 

Correspondence will soon be ‘opened with the 
General Committee on this subject, and later, a 
meeting can be held, if desired, to consult and 
complete arrangements. 

This is probably the first time this experiment 
has been tried in this State. 

Let this “new broom” sweep together a valua- 
ble amount of contributions! 


Mr. ANGELL lectured in Shawmut Avenue Uni- 
versalist Church, November 1st; in Trinity Con- 
gregational Church, Neponset, November 18th; 
and before the Congregational clergymen of Bos- 
ton a d vicinity, November 30th. 


An Appeal from the Bishops. 


At the Episcopal Convention held at New York 
last month, a Pastoral Letter was issued, from 
which we make the following extract: 


“ The Christian soul is sensitive to the love of 
God, and loves all things in Him and for His sake. 
It loves even the dumb creatures He has made, 
because He condescends to be the God of the spar- 
row, and considered the very cattle that were in 
Nineveh. Gentleness to the animals which serve 
us, protection to the dependent flock which typi- 
fies the chosen people of the Lord, pity for the 
callow brood in the fragile nest, are lessons which 
men of love are not ashamed to impress upon 
themselves and upon their children.” 


or 


Resolutions of Congregational Clergymen,. 


At the conclusion of Mr. ANGELL’s address, at 
Pilgrim Hall, before the Congregational clergy- 
men of Boston and vicinity, on Monday last, the 
following resolutions (with a vote of thanks for 
the address) were passed :— 


Resolved, That, in our judgment, the prevention of cruelty to 
dumb animals is a work entitled to the sympathy of Christian 
men and women. 

Resolved, That there is special need of reform in the treatment 
of animals that supply us with food. 

Resolved, That there is special need of humane education for 
the protection of animals; and that this is a subject eminently 
worthy of discussion in our educational and Sunday-school 
conventions, and elsewhere. 

Resolved, That we heartily approve of the work of the Massa- 
chusetts Socicty for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
commend it to the consideration and coéperation of all Christian 
and humane people. 


Our First Pigeon-Shooting Case. 


“Why do you not stop ‘pigeon-shooting- 
matches?” has been a frequent inquiry at our 
office. While we have always believed it to be a 
eruel practice,—unjustifiable for sport, or for 
increased skill in gunning,—to shoot and mutilate 
a pigeon, we have waited for a favorable oppor- 
tunity to test the question. Our agents have been 
present at several matches, but not, until last 
month, have we made a prosecution. The mem- 
bers of these shooting clubs are respectable in 
their other relations in life, and would be unwill- 
ing to be considered cruel, and, in fact, deny any 
cruel intent. But the question comes home to us, 
Do they not know that some of the pigeons will be 
wounded and escape, and that they will suffer for 
a longer or shorter time from their wounds,— 
sometimes for hours,—before they die? We have 
heretofore published an account of a match in this 
State, describing minutely the suffering and death 
of some of the escaped birds. 


It is a question, whether the knowledge that this 
suffering always follows a match, does not justify 
a charge of criminality, when it is persisted in. 
It should be remembered, that many of these birds 
are not instantly killed. When one reads that 
Captain Bogardus, the best shot in the United 
States, “ kills forty-five out of fifty birds,” it will 
be understood that the forty-five birds fall within 
the eighty-rods boundary, not that they are actually 
killed. After they fall, they are picked up and 
killed; and, until that time, they are suffering, 
as we contend, “unnecessarily” If they get 
beyond the eighty yards, they are fired at by out- 
side gunners, but often escape being killed by 
these, but are wounded, and get away to die a 
lingering death. 

We say this is inflicting “ unnecessary torture, 
suffering or cruelty,” which is the language of 
the statute, and that it is a “cruel mutilation,” 
another expression of the law. And we say, too, 
that the men who practise this for sport, or to 
acquire a skill which they can acquire otherwise, 
are doing it by inflicting unnecessary suffering 
upon an innocent animal, a practice that must 
have a tendency to blunt the tender sensibilities 
and finer feelings. Men who do this thoughtlessly 
may be excused; but those who deliberately per- 
sist in it, after the cruelty has been pointed out to 
them, may, some time, think of the suffering of 
these birds, when they witness the agony of some 
human being, near and dear to them, who has 
been wounded by the carelessness of some friend, 
when there was no “criminal intent.” We trust 
they may never have such a sad experience, but 
may be converted to a humane view of this mat- 
ter, by considering the suffering of the birds 
alone. 

The case we have alluded to was against Adams, 
one of the members of the ‘Tremont Shooting 
Club of Boston, and was tried November 13, before 
the municipal district court, at Brighton, Judge 
Baldwin. 

It is fair to say, that the suit was an amicable 
one, as we notified the Club, in advance, that we 
should be present, and establish a case if we 
could. They were willing to have the matter 
tested. 

We proved, by three witnesses, that a certain 
bird was wounded by Adams, fell within the 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


boundary, with its leg broken, and was brought, 
bleeding, to the “stand,” examined by both par- 
ties, and afterwards killed; that from the time it 
was shot till its death, was from two to three 
minutes. 

The facts were not denied by the defendant, 
After submitting a motion, without argument, to 
quash the complaint, on some technical grounds, 
the counsel for Mr. Adams made his plea. We 
quote from our brief notes: “The complaint is 
absurd ;” “the law had a beneficent purpose to 
limit the cruel purposes of man ;”’ “ cruel intention 
must be proved;” “driving a horse to death to 
save human life, was not cruelty under the law; ” 
“every time a man shoots a partridge in the 
woods, it isa ‘case, if thisis a case;” “the statute 
is designed to protect those animals which are of 
assistance to men;” “nine-tenths of game birds 
are shot by sportsmen, and for sport;” “there 
was no intent to mutilate;” “the quality of the 
act must be determined by the act itself, and not 
by the result ;” “ the object of such matches is to 
make gunners more sure to kill.” 

In answer, the representatives of the Society 
claimed, that the mutilation and cruelty had been 
proved by the witnesses; that the knowledge of 
the defendant, that the practice resulted in suffer- 
ing, made him liable, under the statute; for wn- 
necessary suffering was inflicted, as the bird, once 
in hand, could be instantly killed by other meins. 

His Honor, Judge Baldwin, after regretting that 
the first case had been brought before him, said 
“there was no doubt, from the evidence, that the 
bird had lingered more or less; but it did not 
appear that there was any intention that the bird 
should suffer; that the defendant intended to kill 
the bird; and the question was, if it was a cruel 
mutilation of the animal. Is there any difference 
between a wild bird in confinement, and a wild 
bird in the woods? It is perfectly proper for a 
man to go into the woods and kill any wild animal ; 
that is, kidd it ifhe can. A wild pigeon, under the 
control of man, is still a wild pigeon. If there is 
an intent to use an animal for food, it should be 
killed as soon as possible. When an ox is killed 
at the abattoir, the intent is the same as in killing 
abird witha gun. The question arises, Did the 
bird suffer? It appears, by the evidence, that its 
leg was broken, and that it lived two minutes 
from the time it was shot till it was killed by 
wringing its neck. Assuming that the bird suf- 
fered a good deal during the two minutes, I think 
itis not such suffering as is meant by the statute, 
for there was no intent to cruelly mutilate the 
bird, but an intent to kill. 

“Upon the facts as presented in this case I do not 
think a case of cruelty is made out, and I very 
much doubt whether the shooting of game comes 
Within the spirit or scope of the statute enacted 
to prevent cruelty to animals. 

“ The Society, instead of relying upon the present 
statute to prevent shooting-matches, should apply 
to the legislature for a special law to prohibit 
such games. 

“ The defendant is discharged.” 

It is fair to say, that we are not content with the 
result of this trial, and shall endeavor to test the 
law again at the first opportunity, for we believe 
the law should protect every living animal from 
unnecessary suffering. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 

This city, where a great amount of cruelty has 
always taken place, has seemed to be almost dead, 
so far as sympathy for our cause is concerned. 

Four years ago, the Philadelphia societies made 
an effort there, and formed a nominal society, but 
it resulted in no active work. 

Recently, however, the “Women’s Branch,” 
Philadelphia, sent their special agent, E. N. Lad- 
ley, to Pittsburg, to endeavor to awaken an interest, 
and to reorganize the society. 

He began by showing the necessity for a society 
by making twenty-six arrests for different kinds of 
cruelty. Eighteen of the parties were convicted 
and fined; five were let off on payment of costs; 
three were discharged. 

A public meeting was held at City Hall, for the 
purpose of forming a society, at which remarks 
were made by several gentlemen, showing the 
necessity of such an organization ; and the follow- 
ing letter, from Mrs. Caroline E. White, President 
of the Women’s Branch, was read :— 


PHILADELPHIA, November 8, 1874. 
Hon. JAS, BLAKEMORE. 

DEAR S1R:—I am rejoiced to perceive that you have called a 
meeting on the evening of Thursday next, for the purpose of 
organizing a permanent and efficient ‘* Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals.” That our interest in your city is very 
great, and that our desire that it should be associated in this 
movement is extreme, I think we have already amply proved by 
our visit to you about four years ago, and our efforts to awaken 
an interest in the minds of many of your prominent citizens, by 
visiting them at their houses, and afterward, by holding a public 
meeting, at which we endeavored to secure their attendance. 
Perhaps we were unfortunate in the time we selected; perhaps 
your people were not ready for the movement. That they now 
are so we fully believe, and hope most sincerely, that from this 
time forth, Pittsburg may be able to show, in the matter of pro- 
tection of animals, a record not unworthy of the great and 
flourishing city which she is. I wish that I, together with some 
other members of our society, could be with you at your meet- 
ings, but it is not practicable at present, and morcover, you do 
not need us. Your citizens are now so fully aroused to the 
necessity of vigorous and efficient action in this respect, and they 
are so fortunate in possessing, for their leading officer, a man so 
enlightened as yourself, and so wide awake in the interests of 
humanity, that I believe everything necessary for the organiza- 
tion of a most effective society will be done without us. 

I am thankful for the thought which induced us to send our 
agent, Mr. Ladley, among you. He has demonstrated to you how 
much good an energetic officer of the society, when assisted by 
the law, can do towards securing for our ‘‘ dumb servants” the 
protection to which they are entitled. That in laboring in their 
behalf, we are assisting to elevate the condition of human beings, 
Thave never doubted for a moment. <All education that tends to 
make aman more humane and more enlightened, raises him in 
the moral scale. If we teach him, no matter from what motive 
(even if it is from the lowest and most despicable one, that of 
fear), to control his passions, and refrain from beating his horses 
when angry, he will be much less likely to go home at night and 
abuse his wife and children. I would therefore urge upon you 
the desirability of having some ladies in your organization, who 
will make it their duty to attend to the distribution of publications 
relating to this subject, in the public and private as well as 
Sunday-schools of your city. Again assuring you of my interest 
in your undertaking, and wishing you the largest ‘measure of 
success, [ remain yours, etc., ete. 


At a subsequent meeting an organization was 


effected, of which we will give an account in our 
next. 


Gyro PiGEoN.—We will describe in our next 
number this invention, which is a metallic substi- 
tute for the live pigeon, said to be equally 
valuable for “ practice,’ not as expensive, and 
suffers no pain by being wounded! 


Untit a child is taught deference, it is idle to 
teach it Latin; until it sees the necessity of self- 
control, and the beauty of self-denial, grammar 
and mathematics may be dispensed with. 


CASES INVESTIGATED 


By Boston AGENTS IN NOVEMBER. 

Whole number of complaints, 83, viz.: Overloading, 5; over- 
driving, 5; beating, 5; driving when lame and galled, 19; failing 
to provide proper food and shelter, 12; torturing, 3; cruelty in 
transportation, 3; abandoning, 3; defective streets, 3; gencral 
cruelty, 25. 

Remedied without prosecution, 43; not substantiated, 22; not 
found, 4; under investigation, 4; prosecuted, 10; convicted, 8; 
pending, 1. 

Animals killed, 12; temporarily taken from work, 22. 


FINEs. 

From Justices’ Courts.—East Bridgewater, $10; Brookfield, 
$5; Falmouth (2 cases), $10. 

Police Courts.—Lawrence (2 cases), $20; Lee (2 cases), $15; 
Gloucester (2 cases), $10; Chicopee, $10. 

District Courts.—Central Worcester (4 cases), $50; Eastern 
en $8; Southern Middlesex (2 cases), $20; Central Mid- 
sex, $2. 

Municipal Courts.—Boston (2 eases], $5.01; East Boston Dis- 
trict, 1 cent; Southern District, $8; Juvenile Offenders’ Court, 
Southern District, $6. 

Superior Court.—Worcester County, $20. 

Witness fees, $4. 


RECEIPTS BY THE SOCIETY LAST MONTH. 


[All sums of money received by the Socicty during the past 
month appear in this column, with the names, so far as known, 
of the persons giving or paying the same. If remittances or 
payments to us or our agents are not acknowledged in this col- 
umn, parties will please notify the Secretary at once: in which 
case they will be acknowledged in the next paper. Donors are 
requested to send names or initials with their donations. ] 


MEMBERS AND Donors. 


Lavinia A. Hatch, $100; Mrs. R. M. Lawrence, $15; Stephen 
Day, $5; Mrs. Wm. Croswell, $1; Edward Cunningham, $10; 
Mrs. Edward H. Eldredge, $50; Mrs. J. B. White, #1; Waltham 
friend, $5; friend, $3; M. Carey Lea, $25; J. C. Labaree, $1; 
Mary Bell Bacon, $1. 

it@ Donations for the fair are not entered in this column, but 
will be published by the Fair Committee hereafter. 

SUBSCRIBERS, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

Mrs. Nath’l Cleaves, Pierce Hooper, Prentice H. Manning, W. 
P. Avis, J. W. Austin, Edward Lawrence, Simeon Putnam, 
Wm, Whiting, 8. A. Hayward, Charles Tidd, Calvin Shepherd, 
Wm. Stimpson, Mrs. H. K. W. Hall, Mrs. Cairnes, Mrs. E. Fy 
Lincoln, Lucy Shaw, W. Fessenden, Jane Rowley, Mrs. W. A. 
Lander, Catharine Harmon, I. W. Blake, Wm. H. Cheney, Mrs. 
Hazen Ayer, Mrs. Wm. Croswell, L. A. Bigelow, E. B. Badger, 
H. E. Jones, Mrs. Sam’l Nickerson, Mrs. Joseph Boyd, Mrs. 
Iasigi, Mrs. Leslie Millar, E. W. Gilmere, J. G. Thompson, G. 
W. Gale, Wm. Crawford, Isabel Welchman, G. W. Stanton, J. 
H. Applewhite, W. P. Letehworth, Mrs. W. P. Hooper, John 
Walker, Nehemiah Dodge, Mansion House Stable, Andover; 
Mrs. Josiah Quincy, $5. 


Encouragement, 

Our “Fair” prospects are good,—much better 
than when the former Fair was started. For two 
reasons; first, that more people have become 
acquainted with the subject, and it is not presented 
to them as a new matter, as it was before; and 
second, that the result of the work is seen through- 
out the State. 

Reports are coming in from towns where no 
interest was exhibited before, and an earnestness 
is apparent, which is full of encouragement. 

Thanksgiving and Chrisimas. 

Did you think of your animals on Thanksgiving 
Day, and of your reasons for gratitude to them ? 
Do you propose to think of them at Christmas, by 
getting a better blanket for your horse ; better bed- 
ding and stable for your cattle ; a better kennel or 
bed for your dog; a larger cage for your bird, if, 
perchance, any of your animals are not now well 
provided ? 

If they are all comfortable, we are thankful, and 
who knows but they are? 

S. PartripGe & Co.'s series of Books for 
Children should be remembered at Christmas and 
New Year's. They are beautifully illustrated, 
and are a great help to our cause. We give 
their titles: “Dogs and their Doings,” “Our 
Dumb Companions,” “Our Dumb Neighbours,” 
“ Clever Dogs, Horses, ete ,” “ Animal Sagacity,” 
“ Our Feathered Companions,” “ Our Four-Footed 
Friends,” “Our Children’s Pets,” “Birds and 
their Nests,” and “ Animals and their Young.” 
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Children’s Department. 


FEED THE BIRDS IN WINTER, 


Bobby and Bobby’s Bow- 
wo 


w. 


A FAIRY STORY. 


Feed the Birds in Winter. 
This picture is not ex- 
actly adapted to cold wea- 
ther, but we don’t happen 
to have another at hand 
just now. We are quite 
anxious to remind the 
children that as soon as 
the ground is covered with 
snow the birds need to be 
remembered with crumbs 
and seeds. It will beof but 
little trouble for the chil- 
dren in each house (and 
if there are no children, 
let the “old folks” do it) 
to scatter some food about 
the house when there are 
birds in the neighborhood. 
Pigeons, in cities, will soon 
discover grain and bread 
left out for them, and will 
come regularly about din- 


a 


If boys don’t believe 
it, they'll know what it 
means.—[Ep. 


“Bobby!” said Aunt 
Peggy, “I do wish you 
would stop tormenting 
that dog!” 

Bobby Smith was sitting 
on the rug in front of the 
fire, playing with little 
Serubby, his terrier dog! 

Aunty, not  tor- 
menting him,” said Bobby, 
turning round and look- 
ing up in Aunt Peggy’s 
face with eyes full of sur- 
prise, “ I am playing with 
him!” 

“Go and get him a bone 
or a saucer of milk,” said 
his aunt. “The poor fel- 
low is hungry.” 

“ By and by,” said Bob- 
by. “I can’t be always 
running to wait on a dog.” 

“ What a noise you are 
making,” said Aunt Peggy, 


ner-time. And in the country, the smaller birds 
will soon take advantage of the generosity and 
thoughtfulness of the boy or girl who provides 
for them. 

Children who are thus thoughtful and kind to 
birds in winter will be less likely to rob their 
nests of the eggs or the young birds in spring, 
and will find no pleasure in shooting them when 
they are old enough to have a gun. 

The law does not permit the killing of any 
birds, except a few, like hawks and crows, but we 
desire the boys who read our paper to avoid kill- 
ing them, from a kind spirit, and not from fear of 


the law. 


Dr. Apert of Nashua, N. H., recently | 


lost his port-monnaie, and made the discovery while 
sitting in his house. He had been at work in the 

arden, and thought he might have lost it there. 
Stating as much to his black-and-tan dog, he 
directed him to go for it. The dog at once leit the 
room, and soon returned with the missing pocket- 
book. On another occasion this dog found a 
twenty-five cent scrip in the street, and on his 
own accord picked it up and carried it to his master. 
Although he has had no instruction in finance, 
he appears clearly to understand the value of 
money.— Telegraph. 


4@> 


A True Goose Story.— Among a flock of geese, 
was a goose with three goslings, one of which had 
become injured. In feeding, the goose with the 
well goslings got separated from the injured one, 
when the gander walked up to her and by some 
means, known only to the goose family, induced 
her to go to the sick one. Squatting by its side 
and slightly raising her wings, she waited till the 
gander, with his bill, had very carefully placed the 
gosling on her back, and then she returned to her 
place of feeding. 
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THOUGHTFULNESS for others, generosity, mod- 
esty and self-respect are the qualities which mak 
a real gentleman or lady, as distinguished from the 
veneered article which commonly goes by that 
name.—Professor Huxley. 
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Man is naturally fond of activity, yet he has 
persuaded himself that he loves nothing so much 
as taking his ease. 


Ned’s Story. 
Good-night, dear; but just wait a minute ; 
Come here close beside me, Ned; 
I've a little story to tell you; 
But what is the matter—your head 
Hanging down, your hands in your pockets ? 
Why, one scarcely would know you so. 
There, that’s better. Now, are you ready ? 
You always liked stories, you know. 
There was once on a time a great giant, 
Whose home was close by a wood, 
In which lived a nice honest couple 
As snugly as ever they could. 
They had built themselves a neat cottage, 
So cozy and dainty and small 
That, with the three wee ones within it, 
There was just enough room for all. 


Day by day toiled the father and mother, 
As surely there was need, 
Grubbing and gleaning and picking, 
The three little mouths to feed; 
Training meanwhile their darlings 
In the way in which they should go, 
Yet gayly singing while toiling, 
And waiting for them to grow. 


“ Fee-faw-fum !” said one day the giant, 
As he loitered near the spot, 
“T’ve a great mind to steal those babies ; 
T could do it as well as not. 
I shan’t eat them, of course, I’m no ogre; 
But then it will be such fun— 
Such a scare to the father and mother!” 
And so the foul deed was done. 
+ * 
Just think of it Ned; only fancy 
How your father and mother would feel 
If away from their arms some robber 
Their little boy should steal, 
And treat him unkindly or kill him! 
Oh! what would they say or do? 
How sad you look, Ned! One surely 
Would deem the giant was you. 
What! again your hands in your pockets ? 
Let me see, dear; hold up your head, 
As sure as I live, a bird’s nest, 
And three little birdies—dead ! 
Good-night, Ned; I see you are sorry. 
When you pray, put in these words: 
“Our Father in Heaven, forgive me 
For killing your dear little birds!” 


—E. A. B., in Independent. 


impatiently. “ What are 
you doing now? I do think a boy is the noisiest 
thing in creation.” 

Bobby wrinkled up his forehead, and drew down 
his lip. 

* 7“ do anything, Aunt Peggy!” he whined. 
“You scold if I play with Serubby, and you scold 
if I hammer nails! [I’m making a little wagon, 
and me and Bill Poole are going to fill it with big 
stones, and make Scrubby draw it up from the 
brook! Won't it be nice?” 

“ Nonsense,” said Aunt Peggy. “A little dog 
like that draw a wagon of stones! I shall not 
allow anything of the kind!” 

“ Aunty, it don’t hurt him!” cried Bobby, 
eagerly. “ Dogs aren’t like boys!” 

“ T hope not,” said Aunt Peggy, shortly. 

“No; but I mean things don’t hurt’em! They 
like it!” cried Bobby. 

“Do they?” said Aunt Peggy. “I should like 
to have you changed into a dog for a day or two, 
just to let you try the experiment. Bill Poole is 
cruel, and so are you. Now keep still and let me 
read.” 

Bobby put down his hammer and nails, for it 
was quite plain that Aunt Peggy would not stand 
any further attacks on her good-nature, and 
climbed up into his father’s big arm-chair, with 
his cheek against the cushions for a little nap 
before supper-time. 

But he had not time to close his eyes—he was 
quite sure of that, for he was watching one little 
spiral shoot of blue blaze all the time—before 
Aunt Peggy seemed to disappear out of the low 
sewing-chair opposite, and a strange little woman, 
with a crooked, shining wand, stood in her place. 

It was not his grandmother, nor any of his 
grandaunts—and yet she seemed to feel herself as 
perfectly at home as if she lived there. 

“ Well, Bobby,” said the little old lady, shaking 
her cap-strings, “ here I am!” 

Bobby did not know what answer it would be 
proper for him to make, so he kept still. 

“Do you know who I am?” asked she, walkin: 
into the middle of the rug, with her red-heele 
boots making a curious tapping sound on the 
floor. 

“ No, ma’am,” said Bobby, timidly. 

“Tama fairy!” 

“Oh!” said Bobby, and he thought within his 
own mind that fairies were not very pretty to look 
at! 

She advanced, and drew a strange little circle 
on the carpet around him, in a line that shone and 
quivered as if it were worked in silver! Little 
Serubby, the dog, whined uneasily, and came 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


towards him—but the fairy touched him on the 
head with her wand, and, wonder of wonders! his 
silver collar became white linen—the buckle 
changed to a bow of black ribbon—and Bobby 
saw, instead of a black-and-tan terrier, a little 
boy, just the same as if he had been looking into 
a mirror! 

He was about to cry out with delight at seeing 
Scrubby thus changed into a boy, when the sound 
of his own voice became like a bark, his hands 
seemed covered with short, black hair, his nails 

rew long and sharp, and when he attempted to 
ump up, he jumped down instead, and on four 
i in place of two. 

ere was a pretty state of things. The fairy 
had ‘turned him into a dog, and Scrubby was a 
boy! 

ite attempted to remonstrate, but he only suc- 
ceeded in barking very loud. 

“ Stop your noise,” said Serubby the boy, and hit 
him over the head with a stick. 

“Don’t hurt the poor dog,” said a voice which 
sounded like Aunt Peggy’s. 

“Oh, it don’t hurt him,” said the boy. “ Dogs 
have no feelings.” 

To avcid another shower of blows, Scrubby or 
Bobby—whichever the reader likes best—stole 
away under the sofa. He felt very hungry, and 
whined softly. 

“Has the dog had its dinner?” asked Aunt 
Peggy’s voice. 

“Oh, I forgot all about it,” said the boy-master. 
“T can’t be bothered now.” 

How the poor puppy longed for a bone! How 
dry and parched his mouth was for a draught of 
water ! 

He came up to his master’s side and scratched 
gently on his arm. 

“Get out,” cried the dog-boy, and gave the boy- 
dog a good, hard kick. 

he two-legged young animal, now on four 
legs, ran yelping out of the house and into the 
garden. 

Serubby threw a big stone after him, and hit 
him on the shoulder. 

Bobby howled awfully, and limped away to hide 
himself among the bushes. 

“How can you be so cruel?” said his mother. 

“Tt’s only a dog,” said Serubby. “Dogs don’t 
mind. They haven't got feelings like us.” 

Bobby, hearing this conversation, very wisely 
kept away among the currant bushes in the garden ; 
but as it grew chill and dreary towards night, his 
little body shook and shivered with the cold, and 
he ran to the door, uttering a short, sharp yelp. 

“What's that?” said a little voice inside, and 
little Bobby, by standing on his hind legs, could 
Just see the cheerful light shining out through the 
Turkey-red window-curtains of the sitting-room. 

How he longed to bask on the rug, in front of 
the warm fire! 

“I s’pose it’s Serubby,” answered the boy, 
who sat reading in the corner, curled up like a 
crossed-legged Turk. 

“Go and let him in, then!” 

“Tn a minute, papa.” 

But the minute passed by, and five more of them 
—and then half an hour, and still nobody came to 
let the poor, little shivering animal in. And 
Scrubby never once thought of him again, until he 
was snug in bed, when the boy-dog’s piteous whine 
reached his ears. 
tied. L I declare, I quite forgot him. He must 
lieon the mat outside and make himself as com- 
fortable as he can.” 

So the dog-boy curled himself round in bed 
and went to sleep; while the boy-dog, feeling as 
though he was a snow-ball, cowered down under 
the evergreens, and shook like a lump of jelly. 

Suddenly, something that looked like a beam of 
very bright moonlight shot down through the 
branches, but it was only the wand of the fairy, 
who was putting aside the evergreen boughs to 
get a better look at him. 

“Oh,” said the fairy, “how do you like being a 
dog ?” 

“Oh, I don’t like being a dog,” pleaded our little 


hero. “Do, please, good fairy, turn me back into 
a boy again!” 

“Do you think you deserve it?” severely asked 
the fairy. 

“No, fairy, I don’t,” sobbed the disconsolate lit- 
tle animal. 

“Nor I either,’ answered the fairy, sternly 
knitting her brows. “I have a great mind to keep 
you a dog a few days longer.” 

Bobby burst into a piteous whine, and all at 
once the evergreens and the moonlight and the 
fairy, with her wand, all vanished, and he was sit- 
ting bolt upright in his father’s easy-chair, while 
the whining was only Scrubby pawing at his arm 
as if to ask for something. 

Bobby jumped up, felt to see if the silver collar 
was round his neck, looked at his hands, to make 
sure that they were not covered with, short, black 
hairs, and counted his legs—one, two, not four. 

“Oh, I'm a boy again! I’m a boy again!” cried 
Bobby rapturously. 

“Tm sure no one would ever take you for 
anything else, as long as you make such noise as 
that,” said Aunt Peggy, rousing sleepily from her 
nap, while Bobby ran down stairs to ask the cook 
for a plate of bones for poor Scrubby. 

Bobby’s father said it was a dream, his Aunt 
Peggy said it was a lesson, his mother laughed 
and said it was all nonsense; but Bobby himself 
firmly believes, to this day, that he saw a real fairy, 
and that he was once a dog. 

At any rate, he was a better boy afterwards, 
and his dog fared better, and that’s all about 
Bobby and Bobby’s bow-wow.—Selected. 
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Bird and Baby. 
BY MARY E. LAMBERT. 


My bird is singing his sweetest song, 
His notes are soft and clear, 

And the music falls with a joyous thrill 
On my baby’s listening ear. 


Now she holds her tiny head erect, 
And she opens her eyes so blue, 

And watches the singer’s swelling throat, 
As the notes sound clear and true. 


Together she folds her small white hands, 
And her red lips fall apart, 

And a wondering look lights her fair young face, 
As the sweet song touches her heart. 


And still she listens as birdie sings— 
Now she half-way smiles, and sighs, 
As a sweeter strain of a new learned song 

The musical birdie tries. 


Such a slender throat! Baby wonders how 
It thus enraptures the car— 
It is just as strange that a little child 
Should be to our hearts so dear. 
—New York Ledger. 
Saved hy a Dog. 


Among the vessels which went ashore during 
the August gales on the Nova Scotia coast was the 
schooner J. C. Smith of Wellfleet. Soon after she 
struck several of the crew swung ashore on the 
staysail halyards. Four were drowned. One 
young man was washed overboard, and while 
vainly struggling in the surf was seen by a large 
Newfoundland dog, which was at the top of the 
bluff, fully fifteen teet above the water. In an in- 
stant he plunged over the precipice, and in almost 
as little time as it takes to tell it was out amongst 
the rocks and undertow. He disappeared from 
sight for several minutes, and when next seen had 
gotten his body partly over a rock, backwards, 
and while almost strangled himself was dragging 
forth with indomitable grip the drowning youth. 
The struggle was successful. Both boy and dog 
were saved, although nearly exhausted when they 
reached the shore. 


TABLE: 


THE LOWER ANIMALS. 


ANOTHER PLEA FOR THEM, BY CHARLES MERRIAM OF 
SPRINGFIELD. 


SOME USEFUL PRACTICAL HINTS CONCERNING THE DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS. 


* * * * * * 


Much, and perhaps most, of the ill-treatment 
bestowed upon the domestic animals is probably 
the result of thoughtlessness and ignorance; 
whilst, unquestionably, in some cases, there are 
examples of the most brutal and aggravating in- 
humanity. If, in the future life, as some suppose, 
retribution is inflicted in kind, the fiends in hu- 
man shape who recently so barbarously mal- 
treated a poor dumb beast in this vicinity, de- 
serve themselves to be eternally kicked by a mule. 
Far nobler, and with truer conception of the re- 
lation, is the unlettered savage whom Pope im- 
mortalizes :— 

“Lo, the poor Indian! whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind; 
* * * * * * * * 
And thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company.” 

T have been trying to induce the Massachusetts 
8. P. C. A. to offer a premium for a brief and 
popular treatise upon the physiology, food, care, 
habits and general treatment of some of the domes- 
tic animals most common and most useful to us, as 
the horse, ox and cow, sheep, dog, ete., with the 
end indicated. With no qualifications.for such an 
office, | am, nevertheless, induced, in the mean- 
time, to suggest two particulars in this direction, 
of a very simple and obvious nature, in the hope 
that they may be of some practical local utility. 

THE WORSE A PERSPIRING ANIMAL. 

(1.) The horse is a perspiring animal; that is, 
his skin is so formed, porous, in this varying in 
degree in different individuals, that, under a cer- 
tain degree of internal heat, consequent upon the 
animal’s own active exercise, and depending also 
partly upon the temperature without, the system 
relieves itself by throwing moisture upon the sur- 
face, inducing evaporation. With this organiza- 
tion, therefore, the horse, like his brother animal, 
the human biped, is subject to the same class of 
diseases from this cause as man, with a like forma- 
tion in this particular. The like precautions are 
needed to guard against, and similar measures to 
cure, this range of diseases,—cough, catarrh, con- 
sumption, fever, and the like. He should be pro- 
tected against a too sudden closing of the pores, 
from exposure to draughts, rapid cooling when 
heated, chills from imperfect blanketing, ete. It 
may seem to indicate almost childish simplicity, 
to cite a fact so open to common observation, and, 
it might be supposed, known to everybody; yet, 
if universally known, it is by no means univer- 
sally acted upon. * * * The cow and ox, 
the dog, the mule, and, I think, the sheep, cat, 
ete., among domestic animals, are differently 
formed, and, however heated by exercise, or 
warm the weather, may plunge into the cold 
stream with comparative impunity. Nature, with 
them, provides relief in another manner; and the 
dog, running a long distance after his master, or 
the faithful ox, drawing his load of a summer 
day, may be seen protruding the tongue, or loll- 
ing, as it is called, thus exposing to evaporation 
a portion of the internal surface, and gaining 
relief in this way. When this signal of distress 
is thus hung out by the toiling ox, his master, if 
humane, will give him a few minutes’ rest, under 
some grateful shade. 

DIGESTION. 


(2.) The conditions of proper food-digestion in 
the domestic animals. The ability of these to 
serve us, the muscular power of beasts of draught 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


or burden, and the milk-producing capacity of 
others, of course is very much gauged, allowance 
being made for the vigor and excellence of breed, 
by the quantity, quality and variety of the food 
with which we supply them. Then, too, are to be 
considered the times and circumstances under 
which it is furnished, and the proper conditions 
for its appropriation and assimilation. ‘These 
combined, of course, determine the quantity and 
quality of the lacteal supply, and its products, 
butter and cheese, from one class, and the mus- 
cular force of the other. So far as the physiology 
of the given animal—its masticating, digestive, 
secreting, and alimentary organs generally, in- 
dicating the appropriate food, is like or akin to 
our own, we may safely reason from the human 
to the brute, especially with confirmatory facts to 
guide us. * * The likeness in the human physi- 
ology to that of the lower tribes of the animals, 
even conceding all mental and moral resem- 
blances, certainly show the same all-wise and be- 
neficent Creator, and that he proceeds upon a plan 
whose analogies run through all his works. * * 
Our subject brings a practical application of these 
resemblances. And first, the ruminant animals— 
from natural causes, as well as indicated in the 
Jewish ceremonial % Whatsover parteth the hoof 
and cheweth the cud, that shall ye eat,”) furnish- 
ing the best and most nutritious animal food; the 
horse, as well as the cow and sheep, being gram- 
inivorous, but not ruminant, evidently should not 
have all their food in a too concentrated form. 
The process of mastication, as with us, is not only 
a natural source of pleasure, and hence the good- 
ness of having it repeated in the ruminating proc- 
ess, but essential to the health and well-being of 
the animal. 
HOW AND WHEN TO FEED. 

Too great a proportion of meal or cut feed is 
not well on this account for the cow or the ox; 
and though more admissible for the horse, may 
be, and often is, with him carried to excess. 
So, too, for a like reason, a proper variety should 
be provided, alternation of green and dry food 
even in winter, to some extent, the animal craving 
and enjoying the change; and then a due regard 
be observed as to the times and circumstances in 
which the food is furnished. The common notion 
is that the horse should not be fed immediately 
after severe work, or when heated. But City 
Marshal Pease, who has had long experience in 
staging, says there is no danger in this if the feed 
itself is tempered ; for instance, the cut feed being 
prepared with tepid water; the philosophy being 
the same as that which renders drinking ice- 
water, when the system is heated, unsafe to man. 
There is another observable fact, somewhat cu- 
rious in its application to the lower animal races, 
although fully recognized in regard to the human 
family—the necessity of at least a brief rest after 
taking food, in order that digestion may be prop- 
erly carried on. The following, said to be au- 
thentic, is related as an illustration: Two hunting 
dogs were fed at the same time, with food of the 
same quantity and quality. Immediately after, 
one was placed in confinement, and the other 
spent the day actively in the chase. Both were 
then killed, and it was found that the one in con- 
finement had his food perfectly digested, while the 
other retained it much as taken. * * The phil- 
osophy of the matter is fully recognized by medi- 
cal men, and is as applicable to the lower animal 
tribes as to man; namely, that when one class of 
the functions of the body are pushed to active ex- 
ercise, the vital power is, for the time, directed to 
them, and the others relatively weakened or made 
inert. The muscular, the digestive, the nervous, 
the mental, can never be all in full play at once. 
The corollary is obvious in its application to our 
subject; the horse, the ox, etc., should not be set 
at once to its task after eating, and the cow should 
be driven slowly homeward from the pasture after 
full feeding, ete—Springfield Union. 

Ir there is a past in which men have done ill, 
let them have hope, for there is a future in which 
they may do well. 
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Try this Way. 


A beautiful and high-spirited horse would never 
allow a shoe to be put on his feet, or any person 
to handle his feet, without a resort to every 
species of power and means to control him. At 
one time he was nearly crippled by being put in 
the stocks; he was afterward thrown down and 
fettered; at another time, one of our most expe- 
rienced horse-shoers was unable to manage him 
by the aid of as many hands as could approach. 
In an attempt to shoe this horse, he resisted all 
efforts, kicked aside everything but an anvil, and 
came near killing himself against that, and finally 
was brought back to his stable unshod. This was 
his only defect; in all other respects he was gen- 
tle, and perfectly docile, and especially in harness. 
But this defect was just on the eve of consigning 
him to the plough, where he might work bare- 
foot, when, by mere accident, an officer in our 
service, lately returned from Mexico, was passing, 
and being made acquainted with the difficulty, 
applied a complete remedy by the following sim- 
ple process: He took a cord, about the size of a 
common bed-cord, put it in the mouth of the 
horse like a bit, and tied it tightly on the animal's 
head, passing his left ear under the string, not 
painfully tight, but tight enough to keep the ear 
place. This done, he 
patted the horse gently on the side of the head, 
and commanded him to follow; and instantly the 
horse obeyed, perfectly subdued, and as gentle 
and obedient as a well-trained dog—suffering his 
feet to be lifted with entire impunity, and acting 
in all respects like an old stager. ‘That simple 
string, thus tied, made him at once docile and 
obedient as any one could desire. ‘The gentleman 
who thus furnished this exceedingly simple means 
of subduing a very dangerous propensity, in- 
timated that it is i oe in Mexico and South 
America in the management of wild horses. Be 
this as it may, he deserves the thanks of all 
owners of such horses, and especially the thanks 
of those whose business it may be to shoe or 
groom the animal.— Selected. 


Prepare for Winter. 


It is important that the stalls, folds, and pens 
should be in readiness to receive stock before win- 
ter sets in. Supply them well with food, and be 
ready to shelter them as soon as is needful. Loss 
of flesh by hunger and suffering is a miserable 
preparation for winter. Milch cows especially 
need extra care. The milk drawn from them daily 
is a heavy draft upon the animal heat, and for this 
reason they need warmer shelter than would other- 
wise be necessary. * * * With respect to 
warmth, we would place the milch cows in the 
warmest, the working oxen in the next warmest, 
next the common stock, then the cattle but partly 
fattened, and, last of all, those nearly ready to be 
sold as premium cattle. The horses should have 
warm stables, but ventilated, and not too near 
other stock, as the horse wants pure air, and should 
not be compelled to breathe, over and over again, 
his own breath, or that of other animals. Sheep- 
folds and pig-pens should be so constructed that 
the occupants can select positions suited to their 
nature, and especially to their present condition, 
as regards the degree of fatness and the length of 
wool. A big sheep, in high order, with twenty 
pounds of wool covering him all over from head 
to hoofs, would select cooler lodging, and keep 
himself out of doors a greater part of the day, 
than a little, meagre one, with but two pounds of 
wool on his back, and little or none elsewhere. 

Repairs of the Stock Quarters.—These should 
have been made before putting in the winter food. 
But if not done then, now is the time. To do it in 
mild, sunny weather, is more comfortable for you, 
and more considerate for the comfort of your ani- 
mals, than to leave it till after two, three, or half 
dozen winter storms.—Farm and Fireside Journal. 


Do right and fear no one; thou mayst be sure 
that, with all thy consideration for the world, thou 
wilt never satisty the world. 


Abused Horses. 


I wish to enter a plea in behalf of these poor 
animals. How frequently are they driven hur- 
riedly from their stables, three, five or ten miles, 
as the case may be, and then tied to the most con- 
venient post on the corner of some street in a 
current of air which is almost universally blow- 
ing from one street or the other, and if covered at 
all, it is with some miserable old rag which, per- 
haps, may stay on until the owner has turned 
away, and then falls under foot, and the poor 
animal shivers and paws until its owner or driver 
has finished his business, or, perhaps, his yarn, 
around some comfortable fire. He then starts for 
home, and his team, spurred by their half-frozen } 
condition to extreme motion, are soon climbing the 
hills at a rapid rate. The faithful beasts, obedient 
to every command of their owner, land him safely 
in his yard, and, perhaps, stand there until the | 
driver, whoever he may be, owner or not, has 
eaten his supper, told all the news, and then sud- 4 
denly remembers his team is not cared for. Then 
he strips off the harness, and they are put into 
what some call a stable; but it is a shed or build- 
ing, with a feed-box in one end, perhaps stalls, 
but so open that the hand can be thrust out of 
doors in many places, and where, in a cold win- 
ter’s night, the water left in the bucket will freeze 
four inches thick before morning. Their scanty 
allowance is thrown in to them, and they are left, 
until wanted again, in this miserable shanty, serv- 
ing as barn, wagon house, and horse stable, all in 
one room, and not fit for either—Corr. New 
York Tribune. 


Dogs Can Count. 


A gentleman on a visit to Scotland, came across 
some men who were washing sheep. Close to the 
water where the operation was being carried on 
was a small pen, in which a detachment of ten 
sheep were placed handy to the men for washing. 
While watching the performance his attention was 
called to a sheep-dog lying down close by. This 
animal, on the pen becoming nearly empty, with- 
out a word from any one, started off to the main 
body of the flock and brought back ten of their 
number and drove them into the empty washing 
pens. The fact of the bringing exactly the same 
number of sheep as had vacated it he looked upon 
at first as a strange coincidence, a mere chance. 
But he continued looking on, and, much to his 
surprise, as soon as the men had reduced the num- 
ber to three sheep, the dog started off again and 
brought back ten more; and so he continued 
throughout the afternoon, never bringing one 
more nor one less, and always going for a fresh 
lot when only three were left in the pen, evidently 
being aware that during the time the last three 
were washing he would be able to bring up a 
fresh detachment.—Land and Water. 

Man, who lives by consuming the lives of other 
creatures, has no more sacred obligation than that] 
of making as comfortable as possible the lives 
upon which he feeds; of securing them to the ut- 
most against unnecessary pain, and of making the 
end of his victims as free as can be from the ter- 
rors of death and the agony of dying. 

Not alone should he exercise himself to answer 
this obligation towards those creatures of life 
upon which he feeds, but in respect to every form 
of life to which his destiny relates him he should 
feel himself bound by every consideration of kind- 
ness and mercy, and relieve his record, as far as 
possible, from acts of abuse and cruelty towards 
anything which loves to live, and which is strugy 
gling for existence.—Animal's Friend. 


Tuerz is a floating idea in the minds of most 
of us, that great perils and great trials work @ 
sort of charmed change in our lives. This is sel- 
dom more than a delusion. The lessons of life 
are, for the most part, slowly learned. The page 
is often carelessly turned and hurriedly passed 
by, on which our Great Father has written muchi 
that He would fain have us study. 
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